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Take this book with you! 


THE ANIMAL 
LOVER’S KNAPSACK 


Edited by EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 
Editor of **The Nature Lover's Knapsack”’ 


A charming little book packed from cover 
to cover with poems by various authors, 
about dogs, horses, birds and other out- 
door friends. Every page invites and re- 
pays the reading. 
At your bookseller’s, or postpaid, $2.50 
Limp Leather (for gift), $3.50 


And you will also like 


SCOTTIE 


The True Story of a Dog 
By M. BENSON WALKER 


A collie who went to the World War 
with his master and came home alone. 


$2.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


Cuticura 
Toilet Preparations 


Delightfully fragrant, highly developed 

toilet accessories —a most reliable method of 

cleansing and beautifying the skin and hair. 
25c. each everywhere—Samples free of 


“Cuticura,” Dept. L, Walden, Mass. 


Do you know you can get an entire Humane 
Library for $1.25? It is the 


1928 bound volume of 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


with 192 large pages and 150 illustrations. Only a 
few copies remain. Send for yours today. Address 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave.,Boston 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


The sure sign of supe riority 
S. S. PIERCE 


CANDIES 


The highest standard of quality 


Orders Promptly Filled 


5. S. PIERCE CO 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Special Reduced Rates to December 31, for Rental or Sale of 
THE POPULAR HUMANE FILM 
‘“THE BELL OF ATRI” 
Illustrating Longfellow’s beautiful poem 
Prints now available on either safety or regular stock, standard width. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Humane Calendar for 1930............... each, 20 ets. 
Two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; $1.80 per 
dozen. 
Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 
1928, bound in cloth each $1.25 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1925, to M: ay, 
1926, bound in cloth, reduced price See 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses six in the set .. $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 614% x 33¢..... :.$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents... . paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H. Rowley, $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ets. each or.. 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, 
The Horse’s Prayer a 

The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card . 1.00 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card 1. 


each $0.75 


The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. ie ae 
The Folly of the Blinder ................. ee 
Norie and the Outlaw, story 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 ets, 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider. .... Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.. 
What the Chained Dog Says 
The Story of Barry ....... 


About the Bird 


The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 ..$0.50 per 100 


How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 
The Trial of the Birds, 8 pp. ............. 2 ines 


The Care of Caged Canaries .............. Sis 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . $0. per 100 
The Cat in Literature 


Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 20 48 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ mn * 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 “ “ 
The Care of Cats, card, 10 cts. per doz. .... .75 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, FE. P. 


For Pity’s ‘Sake, paper, 15 ets. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst ...........cloth, 35 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts....... paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 cts. 


Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. each, 10 ects. 


About Other Animals—Continued 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. Cae. 00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? ..... . 30 ~ 


Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............... | Par 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals. .50 
Humane Education L eaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Simon Grub’s Dream, poem — 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cts. each; ten for $1.00 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!’’ Selections from 
book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, 5 cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 
32 pp., each, 10 cts. 


Humane Stamps, in colors ................ $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Placard ............ each, 3 cts. 
umane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, $1.00 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and pias (selections for school 

cloth, 96 cts. 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 

Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals. . .$3.00 per 100 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had, 8 pp. 1.00 
“Look at the Birds,” sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 “ “ 


Address to Boston Public Schools ......... sm 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... mere 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 ‘“* “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ...............0 
The Coming Education .................. 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. m= = 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three styles 

—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 

Buttons—white star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each .... 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, SS ae small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant................ 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, 8. J. Eddy 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). = $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... 
How to Form Bands of Merey 20 a 


Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy ... 30 ee 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


ONE 
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The Massachusetts Society 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—COWPER 


Giory To 
GoD, 
Peace on EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND Mercy TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 
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We publish elsewhere in this issue the story 
of Slaughter-house Reform in the United 
States. We regret taking up so much space 
but some record should be published for 
future reference. After all, it is only a sum- 
mary of the story. 


The Connecticut Humane Society has done 
an excellent thiag in issuing its “Humane 
Bulletin.” It’s a fine way of keeping its 
members and the public informed concerning 
its activities. 

If the report is true, an oil well producing 
oil and gas on the land occupied by the zoo 
in Oklahoma City is to be the chief source of 
the zoo’s maintenance, making possible many 
more unfortunate animals to be captured and 
confined. Alas for the poor animals! 


Our heartiest congratulations to the Chicago 
Humane Education Society!’ We would say, 
if we could, to every Chicagoan what St. 
Paul once said to his friends in Philippi, 
“Help those women.” They are brave, de- 
~ oo remarkably wise leaders in a great 
Work. 


The Animals’ Friend, edited so many years, 
and so ably, by Ernest Bell of London, Eng- 
land, will no longer be published after Decem- 
ber of this year. For thirty-six years it has 
pleaded for justice and compassion toward 
all sentient life. We shall miss its monthly 
arrival. 

We are glad to learn that owing to the 
Donkey Protection Society of Belfast, Ireland, 
donkey races are being abandoned because 
of the cruelty involved. Many of these races 
have been held in the interest of “charity,” 
one particularly for replenishing the funds of 
the church. 


We expect to issue the latter part of October 
the annual report of the work in Fez. Morocco. 
This report will contain the story of what has 
been done during the past year, the progress 
made in the building of the new Fondouk, and 
such other information as the generous sub- 
scribers to the fund will be glad to know. 


Friend or Foe 


HE world never knew until the last great 

war came upon it, with its desolating curse, 
what a friend this monster had in that group of 
scientists whose skill produced those hitherto 
unknown instruments of torture, destruction 
and death which made the conflict the horror 
it became. It looks now, however, as if good 
might come out of that appalling experience 
made possible by modern science. At a 
gathering of the American Chemical Society, 
held a few weeks ago in Minneapolis, one of 
the speakers told his audience that “modern 
chemistry, plus aeronautics, has made war 
impossible.” He asserted that in the case 
of a “modern war between great powers it 
would be foolish and useless for a battleship 
or cruiser to leave its dock or an army to take 
the field.” 

Death could be made so swift and certain 
and could blot out so suddenly the lives of 
millions by the means and devices invented 
by the chemists of today that no nation would 
dare venture upon a war which meant nothing 
less than national suicide. We have heard of 
the Devil’s being transformed into an Angel 
of Light. Let us hope this will be an illustra- 
ticn of the saying and that once transformed 
this special child of the pit will stay forever an 
angel of light. 


From Virginia 


_ That well-known foreigner, Count Keyser- 
ling. whose writings we have found it rather 
hard to think of as coming from a thoroughly 
sane mind, said some weeks ago, “The only 
cultured atmosphere one finds today in 
America is that of Virginia.”” How far the 
highest culture is consistent with the suffering 
endured by hapless animals in Virginia we 
leave for others to answer. So far, a Vir- 
ginian, to the manner born, writes us, “We 
have been unable to secure any humane edu- 
cation in this state, and the condition of 
multitudes of the animals in this Common- 
wealth takes the edge off any satisfaction one 
might enjoy in Count Keyserling’s high esti- 
mate of us.” 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in your will. 


The Two Strong Men 


EFORE these words are read the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and the Presi- 
dent of the United States will have had a quiet 
but most significant talk with one another 
relative to some of the subjects in which every 
nation of the earth must be most vitally con- 
cerned. The peace of the world for years to 
come may depend upon that interview. Two 
honest, frank, sincere men face to face, instead 
of politicians and wily diplomats whose words, 
as Tallevrand said, are so used as to conceal 
their meaning. Here indeed have Kipling’s 
lines come true: 


But there is neither East nor West, border nor 
breed nor birth 

When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth. 


Connecticut in the Lead 


The Humane Society of Connecticut has 
been successful in securing some much-needed 
legislation which even Massachusetts has, up 
to the present, been unable to obtain. In 
addition to winning its law for cropping dogs’ 
ears, following the Massachusetts example, 
it has a law forbidding the exhibition on high- 
ways, streets, and all other thoroughfares of 
trained or performing animals, a measure 
which even stops the organ grinder from the 
too-frequent abuse of his monkey penny 
collector. We have just learned, furthermore, 
that it has secured legislation which will 
greatly reduce the suffering involved in the 
practice of trapping. Hereafter in that 
state no one will be allowed to set a “trap on 
the land of another without the owner’s 
permission,”’ (this is as it is in Massachusetts), 
but “no one may set a trap anywhere except 
in the water or in the burrow of a wild animal.” 
The trap set in water means the speedy 
drowning of the unfortunate victim, rather 
than death by lingering torture. 


Eureka. California, has elected a woman as 
mayor. Here is one of the planks in her 


platform as candidate for the office: “Painless 
death for animals in the city pound.” A 
remarkable mayor. 
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From Jungle to Zoo 


OW animals are captured and abducted 
H from their native haunts and shipped 
to the zoos is known by few except those 
actually engaged in the nefarious business. 
A prolific source for bird and animal specimens 
is the jungle of South America. 

Some interesting side-lights upon the 
methods of transportation of these unfortu- 
nate creatures were recently brought out in 
an interview with Mr. H. L. Van der Haas, 
business man and resident of Brazil. 

Unlike many big game hunters, Mr. Van 
der Haas does not take any joy in shooting 
wild animals, it is said. In fact he has many 
specimens on his 3,000-acre ranch in southern 
Brazil and whenever he does go hunting, it is 
with a camera, rather than gun. 

“T would like, before leaving the subject 
of animals, to leave a message with the 
zoological societies and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” Mr. Van 
der Haas stated in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. “Each year thousands and thou- 
sands of wild animals, birds and reptiles are 
shipped from the port of Para, Brazil, at the 
mouth of the Amazon, to the United States. 

‘Because the shippers purchase them for 
little or nothing, from Indians, and because 
they purposely figure a certain percentage 
will die anyhow, no care is taken in shipping; 
they are jammed into crates and allowed to 
make the trip north cooped up in horrible 
conditions, and as a result the grossest kind 
of cruelty, starvation, thirst and overcrowding 
is endured. Something should be done to 
prevent this. 

“There is only one period for shipment of 
animals from Brazil, from June 15 to 
August 15. Any other time should be 
prohibited.” 


What Can One Do to Help? 


HE woman who shows her horror of the 
steel trap by silently discarding fur gar- 
ments may do a little good but her influence is 
negligible. With the late heavy demand for furs, 
her trade is hardly counted. Yet if she speaks 
out and declares herself against the cruelty, 
her voice counts. Should she feel it necessary 
to purchase a fur garment but insist of the 
furrier that he furnish her with one produced 
bv relatively humane means, the controversy 
will stress itself in his mind and turn his atten- 
tion to the provisions of a substitute supply. 
While conditions remain as at present, some 
may prefer to eschew furs entirely. 

Another way in which a woman can assist 
the cause is by keeping in touch with the hu- 
mane societies to learn the proper times for 
her to solicit the passage of humane trapping 
bills by talking or writing to legislators. 

A further way is to multiply her own influ- 
ence by arousing her social acquaintances and 
fellow club members. It goes without saying 
that contributions from her means to the 
organizations which are carrying on the work 
can never be out of place. . : 

The burden of proof that a garment does not 
contain pelts taken with the steel trap rests 
on the furriers. If the women purchasers will 
require convincing evidence to this effect they 
will soon compel the fur industry to reform 
itself. If we could frame and broadcoast a 
good slogan urging the women to 


DEMAND INNOCENT FURS. 


the steel trap might quickly become as obso- 
lete as the thumhscrew. 
“From Thumbscrew to Steel Trap” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Humanity and Cruelty 
E. A. FREEMAN, late Oxford Professor 


S soon as either war or hunting loses its 
purely defensive character, as soon as 
it is pursued, not distinctly for the public 
good, but as a matter of sport or out of sheer 
love of slaughter, as soon as suffering is need- 
lessly inflicted or wantonly prolonged, it ceases 
to be a righteous and praiseworthy occupation, 
and comes under the general head of cruelty. 
Now will modern hunting stand this test? 
Can any modern fox-hunter honestly say 
that his hunting is done with the legitimate 
object of getting rid of a noxious animal in 
the quickest way? It is nothing of the kind. 
It is plain that instead of men hunting with 
any object of getting rid of foxes, the fox 
exists simply for the purpose of being hunted. 
It is not too much to say that there are 
many people who really look upon the killing 
of a fox anyhow but in the chase as an awful 
and almost unmentionable crime. This at 
once gets rid of any excuse that foxes are 
hunted in order to destroy a noxious animal. 
Instead of this, the animal is sought out, 
sometimes he is brought on purpose to the 
spot, in order that he may give “sport” . . . 
He is pursued till he is worn out by weariness, 
and then he is put to death with brutalities 
equal to anything done in the bear-garden or 
the amphitheater. 

Now if this is anything but wanton and 
deliberate cruelty I do not know the meaning 
of words. The essence of the “sport” is the 
needless fright, weariness, and suffering of a 
living creature. 

To chase a calf or a donkey either till it is 
torn in pieces or till it sinks from weariness, 
would be scouted as a cruel act. Do the 
same to a deer and it is a noble and royal 
sport. It is, as we have seen, a legal crime to 
worry a cat. To worry a hare is a gallant 
diversion. And men who would lift up their 
hands in horror at the wanton torture of a 
bull or a bear, deem no praises too high for 
the heroic sport which consists in the wanton 
torture of a fox. 

That the cruelty is an essential element in 
the sport, that the presence of a suffering 
victim is needful for its full enjoyment, is not 
to be denied. Those who tell us that they 
hunt for the sake of a healthy exercise could 
get that healthy exercise just as well by hunt- 
ing a red herring or by taking a gallop wherever 
a gallop may be had, without hunting any- 
thing at all. 

I say then, without hesitation, that fox- 
hunting, which ages back may have been a 
praiseworthy means of ridding the country of 
a noxious animal, has, in its modern shape. 
degenerated into a sport of wanton and de- 
liberate cruelty. Strip it of its disguises, and 
it is that and nothing else. . . . What the 
sportsman does is wilfully to prolong the long- 
past savage state in his own person. 

The advocates of humanity have a hard 
battle to fight, but I am not without hope. 
The good cause has made great advances. 
As in everything else, there are fluctuations 
and reactions, and perhaps of late years there 
may have been a certain reaction in favor of 
cruelty. So it has been with the growth of 
political freedom; still political freedom has 
advanced, and so I feel that it must in the 
end be with the cause of humanity. 


A humane boycott of all vicious and dis- 
creditable shows was long ago suggested 
and urged by the Jack London Club. 
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At the Zoo 


ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 
RACING frantically to and fro, 


Such despair as humans know 
Animates this furry thing: 
And I feel my eyelids sting 
In quick sympathy and pain 
As it turns,—again—again! 


Hour on hour in bootless fleeing, 
Bloody-nosed, and nothing seeing, 

All its heart one bursting rage 

To he loosened from the cage! 

Little One, O Little One! 

Your wordless pain obscures my sun. 


She Had to Die to Win 


HE queen of the lion house at the New 

York Zoo died the other day. She was 
a famous lioness, a lifer, in prison parlance, 
born in bondage. She had been gazed at for 
twenty-two years by many thousands of 
human eyes, an object of curiosity, admira- 
tion and pity. A broken heart and grief were 
the cause of her death, as alleged by her 
keepers. With the loss of her mate, living 
was no longer tolerable or tenable; she re- 
fused food, resisted stimulants and departed 
this life by slow suicide. 

“Fulton” was withal a most tractable 
lioness. She was given her name in honor 
of the Hudson-Fulton celebration which was 
taking place at the time of her birth. She 
had one strange habit—strange and unusual 
for a lioness who never knew by experience 
what freedom from restraint is—she killed 
her cubs. Two only of her offspring were 
taken from her before she could exercise her 
right, and theirs is an inheritance their own 
mother would have spared them. Can any- 
one persuade himself to believe that a captive 
lion in a cage is ever contented or happy? 


Rodeos, roundups and wild west shows 
have been condemned by humane or- 
ganizations both local and national. They 
involve danger to human life, cruelty to 
animals, and a demoralizing effect on the 
spectators. Until these performances are 
outlawed they should be discouraged by 
refusal to attend them. 
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The Story of Slaughter-house Reform in the United States 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


Address delivered at annual meeting of American Humane Association, St. Louis, Mo., September 30, 1929 


’S a long one. Its first chapters were 
| written by those whose voices were the 
voices of prophets erying in the wilderness. 
They were the forerunners of all of us who 
have come after them: Henry Bergh, George 
T. Angell, Caroline Earle White. In our hall 
of fame these names, like that of Abou Ben 
Adhem, lead all the rest. 

Fifty-nine years ago, in 1870, Mr. Angell 
wrote, ““Today I went to the stock-yards in 
Chicago and sat on the fence, and walked 
about, and watched the piles of the dead and 
dying taken from the cars, sometimes a thou- 
sand or more in a single day; the manner of 
unloading with spikes and pitchforks some- 
times causing 30 or more holes to be made 
through the hide of a single animal, and that, 
too, when the animal was trying to do its 
best.” “The water here is shut off,” he con- 
tinues, “from these stock-yards every Satur- 
day night till Monday morning, and _ this 
during the intensely hot days of summer.” 

Two years later he prepared a pamphlet on 
humane methods of killing animals, which 
was, to the best of his knowledge, the first 
pamphlet of its kind ever published. And 
that was probably true so far as this country 
was concerned. Again and again during the 
years that followed he was continually striving 
to awaken public opinion to the cruelties con- 
nected with the slaughter of our food animals, 
and the bleeding out of calves before death 
ensued, to render the flesh white and more 
delicate. Through the press and through in- 
numerable public addresses he was calling 
attention to the cruelties associated with the 
entire subject of the transportation and 
slaughter of cattle, sheep, and swine. In 
1887 he said, at Nashville, Tennessee, “I have 
stood in slaughter-houses and _ witnessed 
scenes that compelled me to leave or drop 
fainting on the floor. Hundreds of thousands 
of animals are slaughtered in ways most 
barbarous, when all could be killed without 
their possible foreknowledge and almost with- 
out pain.” 

The years pass. Meanwhile, at each annual 
meeting of this Association the subject is dis- 
cussed, the sad lot of millions of animals 
yearly sacrificed for food bewailed, deplored, 
and resolve after resolve moved and carried 
that something be done. And something 
was done in a small way through agitation 
and through the appointment of committees 
to consider the subject and report. 

In New Orleans in 1908 at the Convention 
a committee reported condemning the methods 
used in America and holding up those em- 
ployed in Germany as models for the rest of 
the world to follow. Again the years pass 
and yet no organized and determined efforts 
appear to tackle the great, the almost hopeless 
task. The humane societies were too weak 
financially, and in their influence, to compel 
the powerful packing industries with their 
vast financial resources to heed their pleas 
for reform. Let us not say that the packers 
were heartless, or totally indifferent. Com- 
petition was fierce, and the American public, 
ignorant of the facts. quite satisfied to let 
the old barbarous methods of the past con- 
tinue. Cattle were cattle, swine were swine, 
why so much fuss about how they met their 
end? People would have meat. Stockholders 


must have their dividends, time was money. 

The earlier history of the effort for reform 
would be far from complete without reference 
to the painstaking endeavors, particularly, of 
the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, especially through the 
repeated experiments of Mr. Bergh, the 
nephew of the founder of that organization. 
Device after device was tried out by him and 
his Society, and money generously expended 
in the hope that some satisfactory instrument, 
or implement might be found that would re- 
duce to the minimum the sufferings of food 
animals in the process of slaughter. The 
Massachusetts Society meanwhile was seek- 
ing through its magazine and specially pre- 
pared literature and public addresses to arouse 
the American people to the cruelty of our 
methods. Other societies in their own more 
local fields were doing what they could to 
prevent the greater evils they had to face in 
connection with animal slaughter. 

In 1912 a carefully prepared booklet was 
published by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
entitled ‘“Slaughter-House Reform in the 
United States and the Opposing Forces.” 
This contained the results of much investiga- 
tion carried on both in this country and 
Europe and dealt fully with the difficult 
problem of Jewish slaughter. It had a wide 
circulation and aroused no little public interest. 

Still we seemed to be getting nowhere. 
Individuals here and there kept agitating the 
subject. Someone at every annual gathering 
of the Association was ready with a resolution. 
We resolved with great unanimity, and then 
went home to do the same thing over again 
when we met twelve months later. 

At last there came a crisis. Something 
must be done or the humane societies of the 
country would have to acknowledge defeat 
and face well-deserved disgrace. At the 
annual meeting in Omaha, in 1920, a report 
of one of the delegates of a visit to one of the 
great abattoirs of that city stirred the Con- 
vention so deeply that it was determined that 
immediate and vigorous and organized action 
be taken and that a National Committee on 
Humane Slaughtering be appointed. This 
Committee, following a special gathering in 
Buffalo of representatives of a number of the 
larger societies, was appointed. It began at 
once a publicity campaign. Money was 
freely spent by the Massachusetts Society 
through advertisements in the leading papers 
of the United States offering a pamphlet 
called “The Great Cruelty,” without cost, to 
all who wanted to know the conditions under 
which our food animals were being slaugh- 
tered. Tens of thousands of these pamphlets 
were mailed, their message going far and wide, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The next year it was resolved that, in order 
to meet the statement that the methods em- 
ployed in this country were as humane as 
anywhere abroad, a thoroughly trustworthy 
report should be had of slaughtering con- 
ditions in Europe, especially in Germany, 
Holland, and Switzerland, where it was known 
by us that they were vastly more humane 
than this side the water. Two representa- 


tives in 1922, Dr. W. Reid Blair of the New 
York Society, and the Chairman of the 
National Committee, visited all the principal 


abattoirs of Europe and reported the following 
year. 

These reports of eye-witnesses made it in- 
disputably evident that the United States 
was virtually back in the Middle Ages in its 
methods of slaughter as compared with such 
countries as Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland. We had now all the evidence 
needed to refute the argument that we were 
slaughtering in this country as humanely as 
anywhere else. 

Then came the generous offer of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals of a prize of $10,000 for a thor- 
oughly practical, mechanical device that 
would instantly and painlessly stun our food 
animals before the knife thrust. and which the 
packing industries of the land would have to 
adopt, we believed, if they were sincere in 
their desire to keep the good will of the 
public. 

Thus it was that in the latter part of 1922 
and the early months of 1923 things began 
to move. Word was received from the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers that they 
would gladly co-operate with us in our efforts 
to bring about reform. Find some practical, 
efficient device by which the animal can be 
instantly and without pain rendered uncon- 
scious before the knife is used, they said, and 
we will adopt it. Two of their representatives 
met the National Committee in New York 
and the agreement was made that we would 
stop our publicity campaign so long as we 
were assured of this co-operation, a co-opera- 
tion which seemed sincere and which I feel 
confident has so continued. ; 

During the next six months nearly 700 in- 
ventions, or sketches and blue prints of them, 
were entered in the competition for the $10,000 
prize. Of these only one appeared to meet 
the conditions. Our hopes rose rapidly. A 
demonstration of the pneumatic instrument 
was arranged for in one of the great abattoirs 
in Chicago. All of the Committee, with two 
special representatives from the New York 
Society, were present. The packers said, 
“We believe you have solved the problem.” 
Driven by compressed air this device sent a 
bolt into the animal’s brain producing instant 
unconsciousness. The packers, however, told 
us it would have to be reduced in weight—it 
weighed 28 pounds—to make it practicable. 
This was perfectly evident. Then followed 
more than two years of exasperating and dis- 
heartening delay. A well-known pneumatic 
tool company kept us in suspense for over a 
year and at last reported that they could not 
fulfill the requirements. Other companies 
refused even to undertake it. We scarcely 
knew which way to turn. Then the Massa- 
chusetts Society spent $1,000 for a device that 
an expert civil engineer believed would surely 
do the work. That, too, was too heavy and 
cumbersome. Experiments were also made 
with an instrument known as the Snead 
hammer and demonstrations of this were 
witnessed by the Committee twice in Phila- 
delphia. This proved promising under certain 
conditions but when it was submitted to the 
packers they did not deem it equal to their 
necessities. And we felt they were right, 
though we strongly recommend the Snead 

(Continued on page 176) 
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The Golden-Crowned Sparrow 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
THERE'S a visitor come 


To my dogwood tree 
And he trills all day. 
Oh, oh, dear me! 


He pipes it loud 
And he pipes it long. 
Oh, dear, dear me! 
Nor varies his song. 


Ts it because 
He is weighted down 
By the heft 
Of his beautiful, golden erown? 


Or because of the cares 
Of a family 

That he sings and he sings, 
Oh, dear me? 


The Last of the Mocking-birds 
HAROLD GREEN 


E were in a hurry to meet the steamer 

and I wondered what was the matter 

when he suddenly stopped the car. He was ap- 

parently trying to hear something. I looked at 

my watch hastily. If we didn’t make the 

boat by fifteen minutes IT would be stranded 

in Porto Rico a month! I was about to ask 

him what the matter was when he held his 

hand up to his lips motioning me to be silent. 
Then I knew why he had stopped. 

Far away a lone mocking-bird was singing 
its throbbing melody. I could have sworn 
that the bird had a new note in its song. A 
note of pathos that somehow brought tears 
to one’s eyes. 

It was a few months after a terrible hurri- 
cane that had devastated little Porto Rico. 
Thousands of mocking-birds were killed in 
the hurricane and the starving Porto Ricans 
killed and ate many of those who survived. 

I sat beside my host for a good while Jonger 
than fifteen minutes (I forgot the steamer now 
pulling away from the shore). We were 
under the spell of the lonely mocking-bird’s 
elegy. an elegy offered to the loving mate who 
would never again trill a reply to his home- 
coming, song. 


YOUNG CROW 
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Characteristics of the American Crow 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photograph by the Author 


HE crow is one of our downtrodden, much- 
abused, and persecuted birds, and be 
cause of this l always sympathize with it, 

defend it, and do what I can to help it. In 
some places, crows do little, if any, damage. 
They are worthy of painstaking study, and 
they help make a few days each year a little 
more pleasant than they otherwise would be. 
I like to watch these large birds as they fly by, 
far overhead, with an occasional “caw” and 
slowly beating wings. 

Then, too, I often find crows’ nests, usually 
far up large trees. If possible, I always climb 
the trees for a look at the large greenish eggs 
blotched and spotted with brown. The nest 
is large and bowl-shaped, made mainly of 
large twigs, but lined with grape-vine bark, 
rabbits’ fur and other materials. Generally, 
when high in a tree, near a crow’s nest, I am 
able to look out over the surrounding country 
and get a crow’s or bird’s-eye view of it. If 
the nest has young birds in it, it also proves 
interesting. The young, when first out of the 
shell, have dark naked bodies and red-flannel 
mouths which they open widely for the food 
they think is being brought them. If the 
youngsters are nearly full grown, they are very 
attractive in their shiny black suits. Famil- 
iarity with crows, both old and young, does 
not breed contempt; rather it results in admi- 
ration, interest, sympathy and a desire to let 
the birds alone, at least as long as they attend 
to their own affairs and do no damage to 
speak of. 

There is another reason why I prize the big 
black crow. It is the first bird of spring. 
But, you say, the robin and the bluebird are 
the true harbingers of spring. No, for me, the 
crow is the true harbinger of spring. This 
naturally is due to the part of the country in 
which I live. In many places, crows are to 
be seen the year around. But here, in the 
western part of the state of Wisconsin, they 
are to be seen for about ten months each year, 
leaving early in December and returning in 
February. Consequently, the crow is the 
first bird of spring, in some parts of Wisconsin 
at least; my harbinger of spring, for when he 


ARE INTERESTING AND ATTRACTIVE 


returns I know that King Winter is losing his 
grip, the snow is melting, zero nights come less 
and less often, and long, sunny, and ever 
warmer days are the order. 

I live on a small twenty-acre farm within 
the city limits of a small city of twelve |iun- 
dred inhabitants. Here, grackles and |)!:ck- 
birds do considerable damage to the corn 
crop. Late in the summer, great flocks of 
these birds sweep out over the land, raiding 
corn fields. The corn is then in the silk 
stage, and the birds tear the ears open and 
feast on the corn. The ears thus torn open 
do not ripen properly and become infested 
with worms. The birds, because of their 
numbers, are able to do a great deal of damage 
inavery short while. Naturally, and for good 
reasons, the farmers in these parts consider 
these birds enemies and wage war upon them. 

I raise a good many berries each year, straw- 
berries, blackberries and raspberries. Rob- 
ins, orioles and other birds take many of these, 
thus doing some damage. But we do not be- 
grudge the birds the berries they take. Rather, 
we feel that they are but taking the berries 
due them, for the work they do destroying 
insect pests. But, though grackles, black- 
birds, robins and orioles do some damage to 
our crops, the crow does not. Naturally, 
then, as far as we are concerned the crow is a 
useful bird and one worthy of protection. 

To be sure, crows at certain times and in 
certain places congregate in great flocks and 
do considerable damage. When they’ take 
corn and do other damage no one blames 
farmers and others for warring on them, forc- 
ing them to scatter and feed elsewhere. But 
the greater part of the year crows are to be 
found, a few here and a few there. Then, 
they do but little harm, but feed on insects 
and other pests and are actually of service to 
man. Crows should be left alone except 
when they are actually doing damage, and 
this is the policy recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“When feeding on injurious insects, crus- 
taceans, rodents and carrion,” writes E. R. 
Kalmbach, in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 621, 
“and when dispersing seeds of beneficial 
plants, the crow is working largely for the 
best interests of man; when destroying small 
reptiles, amphibians, wild birds, poultry, corn 
and some other crops, when molesting live 
stock and distributing their diseases and when 
spreading seeds of noxious plants, the bird 
is one of the farmer’s enemies. . . . Much 
of its damage to crops can be prevented, while 
the bird’s service in the control of insects can 
ill be spared. . . . The attitude of the indi- 
vidual farmer toward the crow should be one 
of toleration when no serious losses are suf- 
fered, rather than one of uncompromising 
antagonism resulting in the unwarranted 
destruction of these birds which at times are 
most valuable to man.” 


. 
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Teacher—In this sentence, Willie, ‘Lead the 
cow from the pasture,” what mood? 
Willie—Please, teacher, the cow. 


Street Car Conductor—How old are you, 
little girl? 

Little Boston Girl—If the corporation 
doesn’t object, I'd prefer to pay full fare and 
keep my own statistics. 
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Preparing for Winter 


WALTER A. DYER 


F all living creatures, man is the most ego- 
tistical. I don’t know whether he is the 
wisest and most intelligent or not, but he 

certainly thinks he is. He observes the bloody 
struggle for existence among the so-called 
lower animals with pity or contempt, believ- 
ing that he has overcome that sort of thing, 
forgetting that his own wars are the most mur- 
derous and senseless of all. Proud of his im- 
agination and his ability to look ahead into the 
future, he considers himself wiser than the 
crow, more far-sighted than the ant, more 
provident than the bear. I wonder if he really 
is. 

Lately mankind, remembering that cold 
weather is due in a few weeks, has been busy 
preparing for it, though never a thought may 
have been given to it in August. With the 
first frosty days there came a feverish anxiety 
to get ready for winter. Wardrobes were over- 
hauled and furs and overcoats were taken out 
of the camphor trunk. Expeditions were made 
to the shops for thicker underclothing (for the 
sturdier sex). New gloves and shoes were 
purchased. 

Stoves and furnaces were overhauled, and 
those who had not been sufficiently thrifty to 
lay in a supply of coal in early summer began 
urging an early filling of their orders. Farm- 
ers have been getting in their cord-wood and 
the song of the power saw is heard in our land. 
The housewife has been hurrying through her 
late canning. Potatoes, beets, turnips, car- 
rots, cabbages, and onions have been harvested 
and stored. There are pumpkins and winter 
squash in the bins and barrels of apples in the 
cellar. Screens have been taken down and put 
away and storm windows brought out. 

Oh, man is quite wonderful about all this. 
His memory is good and he has learned much 
from ancestors who, through hardship, had to 
acquire this knowledge for themselves. But 
he is not justified in thinking that he is the only 
animal capable of preparing for the cold. We 
have been so busy with it all that many of us 
have failed to notice the activities of other 
creatures just as wise and as_ provident 
as we. 

Long before we thought of storm doors and 
double windows the beavers were filling their 
storehouses with edible twigs and roots and 
the muskrats were busy at the brooksides and 
in low, swampy meadows, building their dome- 
shaped houses. Very clever houses they are, 
with exits into open water and tunnels under- 
ground where succulent roots furnish winter 
forage. Or they have mined long galleries and 
built warm nests in the river bank. 

The field mice, too, have been getting ready 
for winter. Some of them, and their cousins 
the white-footed wood mice, have found their 
way into barns and houses, where they have 
been laying in stores of grain, acorns, and nuts. 
The short-tailed meadow mouse has been bur- 
rowing down below frost line and_ building 
there a nest and storage cellar. In the woods 
Whitefoot often makes his feather-lined nest 
in a hollow tree, and occasionally one will ap- 
propriate an abandoned bird’s nest, which he 
roofs over and makes snug. If worst comes to 
worst, he can always venture forth over the 
snow and harvest weed seeds or gnaw the bark 
of young saplings. 

All the squirrel tribe has been industrious, 
the chipmunks making their tunnels and sub- 
terranean dwellings under old stone walls and 


in such protected places. They began storing 
oats in August and have been harvesting nuts 
for a month. The red squirrel or chickaree 
has also been lining his nest, sometimes under 
a dead tree stump, and though he has seemed 
to play more than he worked, he has managed 
to store plenty of hickory nuts. The big gray 
squirrels, however, have been corrupted by 
man. They are more inclined to live from 
hand to mouth and to depend on what they 
can pick up around the farms and towrs dur- 
ing the winter. They are ingenious and ac- 
complished thieves. 

The raccoon has been putting on a few extra 
layers of fat to help him through the frozen 
months, but he often wakes up and goes hunt- 
ing over the snow. The same is true of the 
skunk. The woodchuck, however, fattens 
himself prodigiously and then goes to sleep in 
his den until Michaelmas Day. 

Very busy they have all been, and their fur 
has become fine and thick. Next spring they 
will come forth a little thin and hungry, but 
no more eager for the new growth than we are 
ourselves. We are very much like these other 
animals, after all. 

If you want to know what preparing for 
winter really means, go out into the woods 
some frosty morning and watch. If you do 
not see much it will be because your eyes are 
holden, not because the activity is not there. 
All over the countryside keen, furtive, saga- 
cious creatures, far more numerous than you 
suspect, and very likely far more interesting 
than you realize, are doing just the sort of 
things you have been doing yourself—mak- 
ing their houses tight and warm, getting new 
clothing, and storing up food. 

It is but one more evidence of the kinship 
that exists between us and the rest of creation. 
Egotistical man may ignore these humble kins- 
folk, but they exist nevertheless. He may ig- 
nore them, but if he does he misses a wonderful 
feeling of relationship with all life, a clarifying 
sense of his own place in the universe, a better 
realization of what life is and what it means. 
I cannot help feeling sometimes that the man 
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who closes his eyes and stops his ears in the 
presence of all this marvelous life, and thinks 
of himself as the sole intelligent and sentient 
inhabitant of the world, is somehow shutting 
a door between himself and the Creator. At 
least he is rejecting one of those appealing 
interests which help to make living worth 
while. 


The Worth of a Rabbit 


HE qualities of the rabbit seem to be as mu- 
tually exclusive as the names given to its 
fur when the furriers have had their way with 
it. Its life depends upon its escaping notice; 
yet it carries a rearward sign very nearly as 
brilliant as the lamp of a glow-worm. Alone 
among rodents, it has a powder-puff, but keeps 
it definitely out of reach of the nose. It is 
notorious fer timidity; but it will parade an 
effrontery of insolent courage when it is sure 
that there are no guns in the party. It knows 
infallibly the difference between a dog that is 
dangerous and a dog that may safely be left to 
run about and make a fuss. It is foolish 
enough, alas! to be caught by the simplest and 
most obvious of traps, and clever enough to 
know the one weak spot in the garden wire 
and the proper hours for eating undisturbed 
the newly bedded cabbage. And, last, it is at 
once the most persecuted and the best loved 
of all the animal creation. 

The sight of a rabbit seems to arouse in 
most men the primeval instinct of the chase. 
Yet no one (not even a gardener) but admits 
that of all beasts the rabbit is the most en- 
gaging, with a skin, a shape, a host of little 
ways which endear him to young and old. He 
is turned into a metaphor and ridiculed on a 
hundred fields of combat; he is made in effigy 
and cuddled in a thousand nurseries. What is 
a rabbit worth? He is worth ninepence, ten 
shillings, nothing, incalculable riches. He is a 
name of scorn for cowardice, inefficiency and 
folly; and he is the little furry pet through 
whom all innocent affections pass to the love 
which the poet called the best sort of prayer. 

—The Times (London) 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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An Ouwl’s Strange Experience 


ROM St. Albans, Vermont, comes the fol- 

lowing strange story of an owl’s encounter 
with an electric current. This night-time 
aviator, like many of his human imitators who 
have lost their lives, was flying too low. 

A big owl, winging its way through the 
night, flew against a 33,000-volt transmission 
line, causing a short circuit that extinguished 
all the electric lights in this vicinity. 

One of the highly charged wires burned 
through and fell on a wire fence, electrocut- 
ing three cows in a pasture and starting a 
brush fire. The body of the owl was found by 
workmen who had been sent to repair the line. 

The bird weighed eight pounds and had a 
wing spread of four feet. 


Mrs. Leonard T. Hawksley 


Those who know of the really heroic work 
Leonard T. Hawksley has done in Italy for 
animals will sympathize with him in the loss 
of his wife, as devoted as he to the alleviation 
of suffering. Of her the Animal World says: 

During the thirteen years of their married 
life Mrs. Hawksley worked with her husband 
in Italy for the protection of birds and animals, 
and helped him to found the Hawksley 
Society. On several occasions she was at- 
tacked, hooted, and insulted in the streets of 
Rome, and other places, when she protested 
against carters brutally whipping their over- 
loaded horses. She was a very skilled nurse, 
and always helped the poor. She also worked 
a great deal for blinded soldiers and soldiers 
made deaf by shell-shock. She founded 
Bands of Mercy among children and con- 
ducted classes of instruction in kindness to 
animals. She was “worn out young,” said 
her husband, “by self-sacrifice for others.” 

It will be of interest to many English and 
American tourists to know that the attitude 
of the National Federation of Italian Societies 
for the Protection of Animals has so changed 
toward Mr. Hawksley that the Federation, 
through its new president, Senator Cappa, 
who was once so hostile toward foreigners 
doing anything for the welfare of animals in 
Italy, has now sought an interview with Mr. 
Hawksley, and has asked him if he would be 
willing to be a technical director of the Federa- 
tion. Mr. Hawksley writes us that he cannot 
accept such an office, though he will be quite 
willing to give any assistance in his power. 
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The Traffic in Canaries 


E wonder how many of our readers have 

even the remotest idea of the extent to 
which the importation of these little birds is 
being carried on. They are being brought into 
this country by the tens of thousands in the 
tiny wretched wooden cages, where even the 
stretching of their wings is almost an impossi- 
bility, sold in all sorts of shops and stores, 
shall we say “for a song’? Well, at least in 
some sections for the trifling sum of twenty- 
five cents; in others a small deposit of twenty- 
five cents permits taking the bird from the 
store. Many of them die in their narrow 
prisons, some from neglect, some from star- 
vation, some from disease. In some stores 
the sign reads, ““No money returned for any 
bird taken alive out of the store.” Twenty- 
five cents for a canary! One can scarcely help 
questioning the statement that no sparrow 
falls unnoticed when one thinks of the hosts 
of these beautiful creatures brought to our 
shores to meet so sad a fate. In September 
last, here in Boston, we came across a man 
with over forty of them stacked up in a wagon 
in their diminutive cages, the hot sun of a 
hot day pouring down upon them, and over 
their cages the sign, “Singing Canaries 25 
cents.” He was obliged to shelter them from 
the sun. His name and address was taken 
and we are hoping we can persuade the 
licensing board of the city to grant no more 
such licenses. 

A letter from Richmond, Virginia, comes 
to us as we are writing, which says, “The 
canary bird commerce is the last word in 
abuse to living things as they are held in the 
stores and shipped. There was a special sale 
of them in one of our drug stores last week. 
They were confined in small boxes holding 
six or more birds unable to move and much 
less spread their wings. Yet people stood 
watching the suffering without any evidence 
of interest in their welfare.” 

We urge our readers to discourage this 
traffic in every possible way. The following 
Resolution we introduced at the annual meet- 
ing of the humane societies of the United 
States recently held in St. Louis, and it was 
unanimously passed : 

RESOLVED: That because of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of small birds, particularly 
those called singing canaries, now being im- 
ported into this country, and, because these 
birds, confined in such narrow cages as to in- 
volve their continual suffering. are being sold 
in stores and on the streets often for a trifling 
sum of twenty-five cents—thousands of them 
dying from exposure and neglect—this Asso- 
ciation denounces this traffic in these defense- 
less creatures and urges upon all the societies 
connected with it to do everything in their 
power to stop this traffic, to protect these 
birds, and to create a public sentiment that 
will ultimately put an end to the abuses now 
connected with the importation of them into 
our country. 

We shall have more to say about this in a 
later issue. 


Hon. L. T. Dashiell, former Speaker of the 
Texas House of Representatives, says:— 

“Show me the enforced laws of a state for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, and I, 
in turn, will give you a correct estimate of 
the refinement. enlightenment, integrity, and 
equity of that Commonwealth’s people. The 
lack of humane education is the principal 
cause of crime.” 
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Syria 


UR worker and representative in Syria, 

Mr. Rida Himadi, writes us: The S. P. 
C. A. which I have organized in Balaec 
Liban, is doing excellent work. The honor: ary 
president i is the Commander of the Gendarinie 
Libanaise and the honorary vice-president js 
the Commissioner of Police. The president 
is a devoted Mohammedan and editor of the 
local paper. He is always telling the story in 
his paper of the society and its deeds of 
mercy. The police are very proud of their 
Angell bronze medals and are trying very 
hard to prevent cruelty. 


Lauding the Fox Hunt 


Here is a paragraph from a dog story in a 
Sunday-school paper issued by a great 
Protestant denomination in the South: 

“The fox hunt is the greatest democracy on 
earth. There the richest and poorest, the 
highly educated and most ignorant, the ex- 
tremes of all classes, find happy communion 
and unity in that one love—the love of the 
chase.” 

lf our churches are to hold up this sort of 
thing before their young people, what chance 
has humane education in their religious train- 
ing? This particular denomination is very 
fond of the word “communion,” but. when it 
comes to animals why should they use it to 
cement the spirit of killing, overlooking the 
fine sentiment of finding communion in the 
universal kinship of all living creatures? 


High Praise for New Cat Book 


The well known journalist and author, Sisley 
Huddleston, in writing to Miss S.J. Eddy about 
her new book, “Alexander and Some Other 
Cats,” says: “I think the book is perfectly 
delightful. It was read from cover to cover 
by everybody here. Every cat lover should 
have it. It is both readable and instructive 
and is charmingly produced. I congratulate 
you sincerely on an admirable piece of work.” 


“The Birds of Massachusetts” 


Another printing of Volumes I and II of 
this book is almost ready for distribution and 
will be on sale at Room 118, State House, 
Boston, very shortly. The third volume is 
also in the printers’ hands. The price of each 
volume is $5, postage prepaid, and checks and 
orders should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, 118 State House, Boston, 
and not to the Department of Agriculture. 

The third volume, which was practically 
completed by Mr. Forbush, will contain also 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Forbush with a 
fine photogravure reproduction of a portrait 
taken less than a month before his death. 
This volume is in an edition of 10,000 copies, 
double the original edition of Volume I, which 
indicates somewhat the reception this book 
has received. 


“Hey,” yelled the Sergeant at rifle prac- 


tice, “‘don’t you know better than to fire before 


the range is clear? You just missed me.” 
“Tm awfully sorry, Sergeant,” responded 
the recruit. 


Annual Fair of Women’s Auxiliary at 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. building, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Thursday, 
Nov. 7, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
Cuarves G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
CHarLes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN HerMAN N. DEAN 
Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. VICKERS 
Wa rer B. Pore Haroitp G. ANDREWS 
Davip A. BoLTon Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Boston 
Middlesex, "Norfolk and Plymouth 
CHARLES F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen, Western Essex 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rozsert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 


Bristol 
H. Lyne, New Bedford 
WinFIELD E. DuNnuHaM, Attleboro 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HasweE .t, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston— Mrs. EpirH WaAsH- 
BURN LEVINSTEIN, Pres. ; Mrs. Wo. J. McDona.p, 
First Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Howarp F. Woopwarp, 
Second Vice-Pres.; Mrs. A. J. Fursusn, Treas.; 
Miss HeLen W. Porter, Rec. Sec.; Miss A. P. 
Eaton, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. A. P. Fisoer, Chair. Work 
Committee; Mrs. Marion NIcHoLson, Chair. 
Legislative Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 11,731 
Cases investigated.............. 721 
Animals examined ............. 11,278 
Number of prosecutions......... 13 
Number of convictions ......... ll 
Horses taken from work ........ 99 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 88 
Small animals humanely put to 

Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals inspected ............. 18,784 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 

22 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
bered in the wills of Fannie M. Faulkner of 
Boston, Annie H. Brown of Stoneham, and 
Mrs. Anna H. Brownell of Fall River. 

October 8, 1929. 

Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 21 
to 26; Humane Sunday, April 27, 1930. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.v., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
C. G. HALL, bD.v.m. 
Harry L. Superintendent 


Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 671 Cases 2,233 
Dogs 483 Dogs 1,803 
Cats 179 Cats 406 
Horses 5 Birds 19 
Birds + Monkeys s 
Horses Q 
Operations 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,°15, 83,349 


246,481 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in September 


For overloading and overworking four horses on 
a very hot day, defendant was found guilty and 
fined $50. 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon horse and 
ange to provide proper care and attention for him, 

ne 

W orking galled horse, fine $35. 

Prodding a horse with pointed stick, fine $25. 

Sending out a galled horse, fine $15. 

Driving galled horse, fine $10; suspended until 
May, 1930 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon a horse by 
placing saddle and collar upon sore back and neck, 
fine $10. 

Cruelly driving horse when unfit for labor, by 
reason of lameness, fine $10. 

Driving a galled horse, fine $20. 

Sending out a galled horse, fine $10; suspended 
sentence until May, 1930. 

Cruelly abandoning a dog and cat, defendant 
guilty; case filed. 

Failing to provide proper food for six dogs, de- 
fendant convicted, fine $20; sentence suspended 
for one year, with order from the court to dispose 
of all his animals. 


Water Service Ends 


At the free watering stations for horses 
maintained by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
in Boston, the past summer, 38,501 animals 
received relief. Covering a period slightly 
shorter than usual, owing to weather condi- 
tions, the number of animals watered repre- 
sents an increase over last year. The service 
was terminated on September 21. The thanks 
of the Society are extended to those who gave 
their generous support for this annual summer 
necessity. 


New Educational Bulletin 


Laws for humane education now exist in 
twenty-six states. 

The “Humane Bulletin” has been prepared 
with material for grades from the elementary 
to junior high and is a valuable help to any 
teacher. 

Boards of Education and humane societies 
wishing to supply their schools can do so at 
low cost. Price, 12 cents per copy, or ten 
copies for $1.00, postpaid. 

Address, American Humane Education 


Society, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Thursday, November 7, 1929 


Note the Changed Date for Annual Fair 
of Women’s Auxiliary 


It is to be on Thursday, November 7— 
that’s certain. Through an error an earlier 
date was given in our October issue. 
Short notice for readers of this page, but 
please come, if possible. 

All day at headquarters of Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

If you haven’t sent in your contribution, 
merchandise or cash, there is yet time, 
especially if you send cash. The treasurer 
will not make up her report till after the 
Fair is over. Help to swell the fund for 
the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal! 
Hospital. Send all gifts to Mrs. A. J. 
Furbush, treasurer, at above address. 

Open house all day, Thursday, November 
7, with enticing articles in great variety for 
sale—candy, cooked foods, household ne- 
cessities, fancy and Christmas gifts, books, 
cards, etc. Eat at least one meal with the 
ladies—the cafeteria will be open at noon, 
for afternoon tea, and again for supper. 
The Hospital department will be open for 
inspection by all. 

Come! 


An Enterprising Company 


We commend the practice of The E. P. Reed 
Lumber Company of North Abington, Mass., 
in sending out with their monthly statements 
one of the Be Kind to Animals blotters pub- 
lished by the American Humane Education 
Society. The blotter carries the imprint of 
the Company and the offer of Our Dumb 
Animals for free trial subscriptions. Several 
thousands of these blotters have been used by 
the Reed Company in this way. Other busi- 
ness houses might well follow their example, 
thus extending the cause of humane education 
as well as placing a useful souvenir in the 
hands of their customers. A free sample of a 
similar blotter will be mailed to any address 
upon application to Our Dumb Animals, 
Boston. 


U. S. Senator Hawes Speaks Out 


In a letter received at the convention of 
the American Humane Association at St. 
Louis, U. S. Senator Harry B. Hawes wrote: 

“IT know of no worthier, more unselfish, 
merciful activity. The effects of its good 
work reach through the nation. 

“Animals are not the only beneficiaries of 
its activities. It teaches a lesson of kindliness 
to both old and young, but especially to the 
youngsters. I have always believed that every 
household should have a dog. ‘Young 
America’ coming along has his first lesson in 
control with a pup. He learns early in life 
that care and consideration must be given to 
animals, and it gives him his first sense of re- 
sponsibility. He begins to understand what 
food and a good bed mean. They come to 
him so naturally that he hardly thinks about 
it, but when the responsibility of caring for a 
dog is placed upon him, he begins to think of 
those things in connection with himself.” 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
fora kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
CuHar es G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
Cuartes E. Rogerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasio Zulaica C. ........... Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ........ Cuba 

Anthony Schmidt ........... Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Ecuador 

Leonard T. Hawksley ........ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ...... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton .. . Madeira 

Luther Parker Philippine Islands 

Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ...... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rey. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 


Field Representative 
Wm.F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Influence of “Black Beauty” 


Free copies of the world-famous horse story, 
“Black Beanty,”’ have been offered by the 
American Humane Education Society to 
various educational institutions that will agree 
to distribute them among their pupils. The 
secretary of a school in the South, in accept- 
ing our offer, adds this comment: 

“T recall very vividly the impression made 
upon me by this little book when I read it 
during my boyhood, and I feel that there is 
no higher service that could be rendered than 
this in which you are engaged in,—the looking 
to the development of greater consideration 
for animal life on the part of the younger 
generation.” 


I would be a traitor to my country if I did 
not do everything in my power to abolish war. 
GENERAL O’Ryan 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 
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Enthusiasm Marks St. Louis Convention 


Many Cruelty Problems Presented at Annual Meeting of American Humane Association 


LL who attended the fifty-third annual 
meeting of the American Humane As- 
sociation, at St. Louis, September 30- 

October 3, were impressed with the serious 
attitude of the delegates toward many im- 
portant questions of cruelty which were freely 
discussed. President Sydney H. Coleman de- 
livered an optimistic address at the opening 
session, Monday afternoon, stressing the mile- 
stones of humane progress. Addresses followed 
by four women from widely-separated sections, 
all dealing with interesting phases of animal 
protection work. Mrs. F. W. Swanton told 
of the bill secured in Oregon to prevent dogs 
from being allowed to ride on motor cars; 
Mrs. John W. Hyslop related the progress of 
the Ogden Humane Society and of conditions 
generally in Utah; Miss Jean M. Gordon of 
New Orleans, offered many suggestions about 
making friends with the public for humane 
societies; and Mrs. M. W. Baldwin of Sioux 
City, Iowa, exhibited an original collection of 
slides made from photographs taken in her 
work for animals, all of which had been pub- 
lished in the local press, where she has a 
regular department. 

Much enthusiasm was shown at the evening 
meeting in behalf of animals, the first speaker 
being President Francis H. Rowley, whose re- 
port as chairman of the humane slaughtering 
committee appears in full elsewhere. It was 
received with great interest and unanimous 
approval. He was followed by John F. 
Poucher of Omaha, Nebr., on the animal 
friends of great men, including many of the 
presidents of the United States. 

Two full sessions devoted to animals were 
held Tuesday. Mrs. George A. Caldwell of 
Decatur, Ill., described the building of a 
junior humane society; Miss Susan J. Qdlin, 
art director of Dayton, Ohio, exhibited an 
original film showing the actual stages of 
interesting and directing children in the mak- 
ing of animal posters; Edward N. Skipper of 
the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. presented a 
most unusual series of animal slides, accom- 
panied by music, as an introduction to a 
sample humane education talk; Mr. Julian 
Codman, acting president of the Anima! 
Rescue League, Boston, described explicitly 
the handling and disposing of small animals 
at that institution and discussed the improve- 
ments in the electric cage: W. E. Sanderson 
of the American Humane Association pre- 
sented a paper defending the thesis that hu- 
mane trapping of animals is economically 
possible; and Dr. J. E. Shillinger of the 
Biological Survey, Washington, told of the 
development of fur farms and showed several 
films illustrating the methods used in handling 
the foxes. 

One of the principal topics of general dis- 
cussion was that in regard to the best method 
of disposing of small animals, three principal 
ways being advocated: the electric cage, 
illuminating gas, and carbon monoxide gas. 
The humane education luncheon scheduled 
for Monday noon took place, but no time was 
left for discussion, to the disappointment of 
many specially interested in this branch. 

Two sessions Wednesday and one Thursday 
were devoted to practical topics connected 
with children’s work. The meeting Wednes- 
day evening, addressed by Judge Edward F. 
Boyle of New York City and by Denton 
Massey of Toronto, Ont., called out a large 


attendance. The latter's gripping message, 
on the youth problem, was most enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

Thursday noon the Humane Society of 
Missouri entertained the delegates at lunch, 
followed by a sight-seeing trip which took in 
many of the wonder-places of St. Louis, in- 
cluding the famous Lindbergh museum. 
Everything was done throughout the entire 
convention for the comfort and enjoyment of 
the guests, under the direction of Robert F, 
Sellar, the indefatigable executive secretary 
of the local organization. Much enthusiasm 
was expressed over the new $100,000 shelter 
recently opened by the Missouri Society which 
was visited by many of the delegates. The 
facilities and attentions of the Coronado 
Hotel, where all the meetings were held, were 
so unusual as to bring out many expressions 
of approval. An exhibit of posters, books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, ete., occupied one en- 
tire room, where sample literature in quanti- 
ties was distributed free by the American 
Humane Association and the American Hu- 
mane Education Society. Five directors of 
the Association, whose terms had expired, 
were re-elected. The attendance was credit- 
able and marked for its wide geographical 
distribution. Several invitations came for next 
year’s meeting, with Milwaukee apparently 
the favorite of the delegates present. Los 
Angeles seems certain of the 1931 gathering. 

Among a large number of Resolutions 
passed relating to animals, were the following: 


Rodeo 


RESOLVED: That the American Humane 
Association re-affirm its unchanged attitude 
of opposition to that form of so-called amuse- 
ment known as the Rodeo, Round-Up or 
Wild West Show, both because of the inevitable 
cruelty suffered by the animals employed and 
also because of the demoralizing influence of 
the exhibition, particularly upon the children 
and the young men and women who witness 
it. Furthermore, from the evidence in our 
possession, we do not hesitate to say that the 
Rodeo as given to the public is in violation of 
the humane legislation of every State in the 
Union. 


Slaughter-house Reform 


RESOLVED: That the American Humane 
Association accept the report of the National 
Committee on Slaughter-house Reform with 
genuine appreciation of its long and _ pains- 
taking work to accomplish the task for which 
it was appointed, and concur in the opinion 
of the committee that the goal sought during 
the years of its activities is clearly in sight, 
and that the Institute of American Meat 
Packers is determined to co-operate with the 
committee until the present device now being 
tried out by the great abattoirs shall, in the 
nearest possible future, be the generally 
adopted method used in the slaughter of our 
food animals. 


“Setting Up” of Horses’ Tails 


RESOLVED: That the American Humane 
Association condemns in the strongest terms 
all operations and mutilations on animals for 
the purpose of style or the creation of artificial 
appearances, and especially condemns _ the 
practice of “setting up” of horses’ tails in- 
volving mutilations in the nicking of the 
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muscles. the breaking down of the tail, the 
arrest of circulation, and the rendering power- 
less of the tail to perform its functions. The 
Association appeals to all equestrians and 
horse lovers to refuse to be parties to this 
horrible cruelty and recommends that horses 
so juutilated be barred from the show rings. 


Safety Campaign 

KESOLVED: The American Humane As- 
sociation would appreciate action by the 
National Safety Council emphasizing the im- 
portance of a campaign of safety for animals. 
During the month of April especially by the 
adoption of an animal safety poster. 


Transporting Live Stock 


Your Committee on Resolutions for Animals 
recommends that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to gather accurate evidence on matters 
pertaining to the shipment of young calves 
for slaughter and initiate a program towards 
the elimination of the evils surrounding this 
traffic, and recommends that this committee 
should also consider the question of trans- 
porting live stock which is in such poor con- 
dition at the place and time of acceptance as 
to be unfit for the journey. The committee 
believes that the railroads should refuse to 
accept live stock that is physically unfit to 
travel or likely to produce a high transporta- 
tion mortality rate. 


Letting the Cat Out of the Bag 
NANCY LYNDON 
N early days it occasionally happened that 
the farmer who took a sucking pig to mar- 
ket took also, in another bag, a cat, and when 
the unsuspecting purchaser had paid the price 
he discovered on reaching home that his bag 
contained a cat. If, being suspicious, he in- 
vestigated before taking his bag home, he “‘let 
the cat out of the bag.” If he did not look 
into his bag, he made the discovery that he 
had “bought a pig in a poke.” Hence the 
origin of these two sayings. 

“Free a cat’ in polite language means to 
steal a muff. The word cat occurs more often 
about machinery or around a ship than any- 
where else. Cat is the name of a tackle, also 
of housing ropes, with cat fall, cat head, cat 
holes and cat’s paw indicating certain parts of 
a ship or its machinery. Cat’s meat, cat- 
thyme, catnip and cat’s foot are the names of 
herbs; cat’s head is an apple; cat silver is a 
fossil; cat tail is a popular growth for decora- 
tive purposes; and who has not been annoyed 
at the theater by cat-calls? 

The Chinese make the claim that they can 
look into a cat’s eyes and tell the time of day; 
the playfulness of a cat is considered the warn- 
ing of astorm. When a cat washes his face on 
the front steps it is supposed that company is 
coming; if he does so on the back steps un- 
desirable company is expected. A May kitten 
is said to make a dirty cat. A French writer 
once declared that only three creatures waste 
time over their toilets—flies, cats and women. 
Once upon a time a cat caught a sparrow. “A 
gentleman,”’ the sparrow observed, “‘ washes 
before he eats.” The cat, feeling the rebuke, 
let go the bird in order to wash his face, so the 
story goes, whereupon the bird flew away. 
Since that day the cat, though one of the neat- 
est of creatures, eats his mea! and washes 
afterward. 


Blessed are the Merciful. 
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“BIG BOY,” ANGORA OWNED BY 


From photograph by Randall Studio, Atlantic City 


Birds at the Tomb of Audubon 


JULIA POWELL 


Ne Broadway and 155th Street, New York 
City, stands the Chapel of the Inter- 
cession, with its beautiful cemetery through 
which I chanced to be wandering one after- 
noon the past summer. 

Just behind the church, not far from the 
vine-covered wall that shuts out the glare and 
clamor of the street, I came upon a pyramidal 
shaft,—its faces carved with birds and ani- 
mals in low relief, its apex terminating in a 
cross,—rising from a bed of ferns and_ ivy, 
against a background of shrubbery and 
deep-branched trees. It marks the grave of 
America’s eminent naturalist—John James 
Audubon. 

Surely a more fitting spot for the last earthly 
resting-place of him whose heart had beaten as 
one with the mighty pulse of nature. could not 
be found. Here was beauty, peace, life.—the 
wild, free, joyous life of creatures he had so 
loved. Birds—everywhere. With the rush 
and flutter of hundreds of wings they flew from 
tree to tree and from branch to branch. The 
air thrilled to their happy voices. Now one 
plunged into the bath and emerged shaking 
the cool bright drops over his little back. 
Others hopped fearlessly upon the smooth turf. 
Their feet left tiny star-patterns on the paths. 
They swayed atilt on the fronds of fern. They 
rested upon the arms of the cross. 

It was plain that these birds are under the 
guardianship of some local tutelary saint or 
saints. Witness—the stone bird-bath, the 
basins of fresh water, the shelters, the bits of 
suet and the scattered crumbs,—all the work 
of loving hands. 

Across the gravel path, on the flags that 
pave the church postern, two great cats 
stretched in a patch of shade. They were 
exactly alike—coats like black satin,—white 
feet,—of the same size. Evidently no enmity 
exists between them and their feathered neigh- 
bors whom they surveyed indifferently through 
half-closed, yellow-green eves. Friendly cats 


they proved themselves to be, responding to 
my strokings with purrs and blinks and lazy 
movements of satisfaction. 

Their house, divided into two compart- 
ments—a room for each—clean and com- 
fortable, could be seen not far away in a pro- 


MRS. E. C. STONE, PITTSBURGH 


tected corner, and a dish of bones testified to 
a late sumptuous meal. 

I was pleased when there appeared upon the 
scene a pleasant-faced woman whom I judged, 
and rightly, to be one of the guardian spirits 
of the place. Mrs. Matthews, the wife of the 
caretaker, is most friendly and generous with 
information. She has lived here twenty-five 
years. The monument, she said, was placed 
there in 1893,—by the New York Academy 
of Science. The birds? There were always 
hundreds of them, and they were her special 
care,— hers and that of Dr. Gates, the rector, 
who is a great lover of birds and animals. 

The cats were introduced as ““Tom and 
Jerry,” twins, eleven years old, born there, 
and Dr. Gates’ beloved pets. They never 
molest the birds, who seem to have no fear of 
them. They have the best of food,—heing 
somewhat dainty and particular they prefer 
high-grade salmon, liver, codfish and chicken 
—comfortable shelter at all seasons, a doctor 
when they are ailing, which is seldom, and as 
much petting as is good for them. Conse- 
quently they have amiable dispositions. 

One leaves this tranquil and lovely spot 
with regret, but takes away in his heart some- 
thing of its peace, its beauty, its sense of ul- 
timate well-being in life and in death as well. 
Not the least is a sentiment of gratitude to 
those who have made this shrine a corner in 
Paradise for the creatures beloved as vounger 
brothers by him whose dust it hallows. 


1930 Calendar Now Ready 


Have you placed your order for the 1930 
Humane calendar, published by the American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston? The picture is a charming 
one. The leaves of the pad, one for each 
month, contain the usual valuable humane 
hints on the care of animals and are especially 
adapted to school use. The price is only 
20 cents per single copy, two for 35 cents: 
$1.80 per dozen, postpaid to any address. 

Societies and others who wish a special 
edition of the calendar, with their own imprint, 
should send orders immediately, with com- 
plete copy plainly written. 


A second edition of the “Humane Bulletin” 
has been called for within six months. 
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Youngstown’s Famous Police 
Dog 
OLLIE MELOAY 


“Snappy” dropped dead of heart disease at 
10:30 p.m. while on post at Federal and Avenue 
D. He never felt better than the night when 
he went on post never to return, the best and 
smartest dog I ever had to do with. A true 
friend, with almost human intelligence. From 
His Friend, Tim Dugan, 


Patrolman 7th Precinct, Youngstown, O. 


O runs the modest entry on the books at 
the 7th Precinct police station, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, telling of the death of “Snappy,” 
the Airedale terrier, who ran down murderous 
criminals, discovered fires and was the terror 
of every thieving marauder in the outlying 
districts of Youngstown, Ohio. Snappy was 
just a dog—a police dog. 

“He was worth six police,”’ said Policeman 
Dugan, as he fondled Snappy’s muzzle with a 
little touch of affection, as a mother might 
touch her dead baby’s shoe. 

“He knew as much as many men, it seemed 
to me, and he made this district far safer 
than ever it had been before. We had wiped 
out burglaries here completely.” 

Snappy had a record of twenty arrests 
during his brief career. He nosed a freezing 
man out of the snow and barked until his 
patrolman came to the rescue. He discovered 
a fire, and his barks brought the fire engines 
as soon as his man could turn in the alarm. 
He picked up a horse that had been straying 
all night long drawing an express wagon 
loaded with valuable parcels. The driver had 
been drinking and when he came out there 
was no trace of his charge until Snappy had 
found him. The dog caught three men 
robbing a large clothing store one night and 
soon after he put to flight two men who at- 
tempted to rob and assault a woman on a 
dark and lonely street. 

Snappy was the boss of a stable where 
other dogs in training for police duty were 
kept during the day, each in his own stall, at 
the end of a long chain. Patrolman Dugan’s 
job is to care for them and feed them and 
give them lessons from time to time. There 
are Belgian hounds, sheep dogs and Airedales, 
all trained to attack suspicious persons. No 
man without a weapon could defend himself 
against these agile beasts if once they thought 
he should be tackled. They can jump ten 
feet in the air and the impact of their weight 
would knock any person down. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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ANIMALS 
“‘Laddie,”” Who Walked 2,000 Miles 


MRS. F. E. PARADISE 


ADDIE” is a beautiful, large water spaniel, 

owned by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Paradise 

at Cedar Bluffs, Neb. Bobbie is their little 
boy. 

At the present time many people are won- 

dering if it is really true that this dog walked 

from Asheville, N. C., to Cedar Bluffs, Neb., 


a distance of two thousand miles, without any 


“LADDIE” AND THE PARADISE FAMILY 


human hand to guide him to the home where 
he rightfully belonged but a home where he 
had never been before. 

This happy story is true, and begins out at 
“Pine Shadows,” the home at Long Pine, 
Neb., where a brown curly puppy and a happy 
little boy romped together in the clover. 
Laddie was accustomed to wait by the barn- 
yard gate for the pan of milk. warm from 
the cow, which his master was prompt in 
providing each morning and evening. His 
favorite pastime was barking at ‘Pookie 
Whiskers,” the cat, who was never disturbed, 
often napping through it all. 

One fall, shortly after the bluebirds which 
had lived in the bird-house in the yellow rose- 
bush went South, the Paradise family followed, 
and Laddie, with the other live stock in a 
chartered car, reached the new home in the 
sunny South in as good condition as the 
members who traveled on the Dixie Flyer. 

The home in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
was a happy one. Winter was left behind. 
Bobbie and Laddie played along the little 
mountain stream among flowers and butter- 
flies; the mocking-bird sang in the japonicabush. 

But one day Laddie was missing. All search 
for months revealed nothing but a report that 
he had been stolen. His family was called 
north to Cedar Bluffs. 

Two years went by. One evening Bobbie 
found on a corner, two blocks from home, a 
dog lying with his head between his paws. 
That dog was Laddie, who was now at his 
journey’s end. 
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Although he was footsore and weary he 
was not poor.’ Kind hands had fed him al 
along the way. 

It was hard to tell which one was the 
happiest—the master or the mistress or the 
boy or the dog. All four are shown in the 
accompanying picture, taken only a few weeks 
ago, after the happy reunion. 

After Laddie’s story appeared in an Ash- 
ville newspaper, his owners received letters, 
telephone calls, and telegrams from all parts 
of the United States, many people asking for 
a picture of Laddie and Bobbie for their 
children. So here it is! 


Where Horses Are Legal Tender 
ELOISE NORTON 


HE Navajo Indian in Arizona surrounds 
himself with horses by the dozen. Not 
that he has any affection for the animal but it 
is a badge of prosperity. There is not enough 
grass on the desert to feed so many worthless 
creatures, and the government often makes an 
effort to talk the owner into killing off those he 
does not need in order that those left on the 
reservation may be better pastured. The 
Navajo is heartily in favor of the proposition 
but every time it comes down to the actual 
sorting out process of the useless beasts, he 
needs them all. They may be worth abso- 
lutely nothing on the market but through some 
perverted sort of reasoning they denote the 
owner’s wealth. 

When it comes time for the young man to 
marry, his parents go to the parents of the girl 
to dicker for the bride. Then is when the 
horses come in for their full value, for the 
prospective mother-in-law specifies what she 
expects in exchange for her daughter, usually 
six or seven head of horses, two or three head 
of cattle, and perhaps a silver belt. The more 
horses one possesses the richer bride he can 
buy, for the girl always has a dowry of sheep. 
Naturally if she has a large flock she will bring 
more on the marriage market. 


The Navajo relies entirely upon the horse 
to “‘take him there and bring him back,” but 
even at that he cannot ride more than one 
steed at a time. Of course each member of 
the family must have a mount so there must 
be several animals for each household. 


Would Abolish All Cruelty 


A friend sends us the following from the pen 
of an English writer, Eileen Newton: 


“If you could spend tomorrow exactly as 
you liked, how would you spend it?” 

“Tomorrow I would awake beneath a sky of 
cloudless blue. And, could I thus arrange the 
weather to my liking, I should, presumably, 
possess magic powers, and would accordingly 
spend the day in traversing, invisibly, the 
length and breadth of England. Wherever I 
found a dog that lived on a chain, I would set 
him free, and wherever a wild bird in a cage, 
I would fling open the door. The pit-pony 
should be brought up into the field, and the 
worn-out horse saved from the overseas 
traffic. I would search the woods for steel 
traps, and reduce all such abominations to 
ruins. No fox should be dug out of his hole, 
and no stag driven into the sea. In the cities, 
the starving cats should be fed, and the dog 
turned adrift on the streets should find a home. 
Could I, if but for twenty-four hours, bring 
such as this to God’s dumb and helpless crea- 
tures, to my little brethren of fur and feather, 
I should count the day well spent.” 
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A Tribute to ‘Nelle’ 


E. J. GOLD 


AVING lived all my life on a farm, I 

have known many domestic animals. 
Yet | have never known any animal to show 
such great devotion or to express it in such a 
peculiar way as “Nelle” did her love 
for my father. 

I distinctly remember my first view 
of Nelle. She was then a lanky bay 
colt with four white “stockings” 
reaching almost to her body and a 
broad ‘“‘blaze” down her face. I 
thought her very beautiful as she 
snuggled close to her mother’s side. 
How I did hope father would buy 
her! After much talk in which the 
words “thoroughbred” and ‘race 
stock” figured prominently, a price 
was agreed upon. Nelle was ours! 

Proudly, I helped father put her 
into a stall and I almost lived with 
her, petting, currying and feeding 
her until she was turned into the 
pasture with the other stock. 

Then came the time for her to 
learn to work. This was the begin- 
ning of trouble. 

She was not an apt pupil. She 
pranced, danced, balked, bit and 
kicked until the morale of all the 
other horses was upset. If we at- 
tempted to plow or cultivate with 
her “single” it took two men to 
hitch hey to the plow and then the 
unlucky plowman was forced to 
stumble along as best he might as 
she raced between the rows of 
corn, really doing more harm than 
good. 

Another peculiar trait of Nelle’s 
was that while she would voluntarily 
leave a bin of oats to be rubbed and 
petted she never allowed any one 
except members of our family to pet 
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to the house. The moment father appeared, 
however, Nelle ceased her antics. 

She would stand perfectly still, her head 
turned to the side so that she could watch his 
every movement while he laboriously pulled 
himself into the buggy and, if in winter time, 
adjusted the rugs and put on his gloves. These 


MONUMENT TO FAITHFUL FIRE COMPANY HORSE 
ERECTED ON HIS GRAVE NEAR YORK, PA. 
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The “Passing of the Horse’ 


T is some years since we got over writing 

on the passing of the horse and hearing 
commencement essays prophesying an age of 
horseless carriages, says a writer in the Mil- 
waukee Journal. For the age arrived, and the 
horse as “the patient friend of man” 
has pretty well vanished from the 
picture. A generation is with us that 
never knew a motorless age and from 
childhood has been more interested 
in a horse on city streets than any 
number of motor cars. 

The horse “ passed,”’ and yet today 
holds a higher place in America than 
ever before. Once he was a common- 
place necessity, but now he is a newly 
discovered resource. The horse has 
come back, as the water-power that 
used to turn village grist mills has 
come back, a thousandfold more com- 
pelling and impressive. He is the 
darling of the world of sport, the 
new-found friend of many who had 
grown weary of other forms of recre- 
ation. The horse has something we 
cannot make with bolts and gears 
and connecting rods. Every race, 
every hunt, every exhibition even, 
is a contest between man and the 
sentient animal he rides or drives. 

More Americans find time for rec- 
reation every year. Most of us find 
that contest adds a thrill. We watch 
the baseball players. but we go in for 
the feeling of contest ourselves when 
we chase a golf ball against a fellow 
player or a fellow dub. But when it 
comes to man’s contest with that 
delicate quantity, the personality of 
a horse, there always is promise of 
something new. A test of keen per- 
ception, a test of understanding, a 
test of quick thinking—these are the 
things, even more than the test of 


her. If any outsider attempted such 
familiarity, she was not averse to using her 
heels. 

After two or three years of trying to make 
her do her duty father decided that it was 
cruel to require farm drudgery of an animal 
so high-strung, so he stopped using her for any- 
thing except as a carriage horse. 

At this she was a star performer, but few 
were brave enough to drive her. She was not 
only fleet-footed but also tricky, quick to 
jump, shy or run; and once she was between 
the shafts she was so impatient to be off that 
the driver was forced to make a flying leap 
into the buggy. 

Neighbors prophesied that she would kill 
somebody some day. 

When she was about seven years old father 
had a long illness from which he never fully 
recovered. When he became able to totter 
around the barnyard Nelle became almost his 
shadow. She followed him wherever possible, 
much as a dog follows a beloved master. She 
never failed to greet him with a low whinny, 
whether she saw him on a crowded street or 
caught a glimpse of him at the window of his 
room. 

Creeping paralysis made father’s move- 
ments painfully slow. His hands were so stiff 
that he was scarcely able to grasp the lines, 
much less to guide a horse. Yet, for years he 
drove her—Nelle the untamable. 

Some of the “hands” would hitch her to the 
buggy and, hoping to arrive with life and limb 
intact, would take a flying trip from the barn 


tasks sometimes required fifteen minutes, yet 
Nelle never moved the buggy an inch until 
father picked up the lines and said, “Let’s go, 
Girl.” Then she would jog slowly along the 
road much as any old Dobbin, never under any 
circumstances shying or becoming frightened. 


This change in her might be accounted for 
by the fact that she was growing older, except 
that she never changed toward anyone except 
father. She lived to be eighteen years old and 
the day before she died she ran away and 
completely demolished a buggy. 

Her devotion to father and her marvelous 
care of him, gave to him many happy hours 
that otherwise would have been denied him. 

And, after many years, we remember with 
gratitude—that peculiar but loving horse, 


Nelle. 


Horse Lives to Be 52 


A letter received from Mr. D. Y. McGee 
tells of a faithful horse which he had owned 
and worked on his farm in Supply, N. C., for 
thirty years till a few weeks ago when, be- 
cause of her great age, she was mercifully 
put to death at 52. “Marvy” was bred near 
Lynchburg, Va., and had formerly traveled 
over Virginia and eastern North Carolina, 
pulling a wagon for a piano dealer who sold 
her to a trader from whom she was purchased 
by Mr. McGee. Mary, who was never known 
to be sick till just before her death, passed her 
52nd birthday on May 7 last. 


skill, that thrill us when we mount, 
or when we only watch, the splendid creature, 
whose head is really held proudly, whose gait 
really speaks of race, and in whose eye, how- 
ever tamed and trained, gleams a challenge 
to man, who would call himself master of all 
created things. 


Humane Education in Naples 
From Report of the Naples Society for the Protection of 
Animals 

To teach the children to love animals has 
been one of the things that our Society has 
had more at heart. Two years ago we had 
succeeded in forming a Juvenile Association 
in Naples. This Societv has now been ab- 
sorbed by the National Educational Societies, 
the “Balilla’” and the ‘‘Avanguardia.” The 
first takes children from six to fourteen. the 
second the lads from fourteen to eighteen. 
These associations have the duty to educate 
physically and morally, and in the latter 
branch kindness to animals is not neglected. 
Our little Juvenile Society could not easily 
have been kept separate, in a large city like 
Naples, as the new methods of education 
keep children continually occupied, and in the 
holidays they have to go for their pre-military 
exercises. We have kept the members of the 
Juvenile Society as members of our Society, 
and have enlarged the propaganda of our 
cause among school children and teachers. The 
Provincial Committee of the National Societies 
publishes a little weekly paper, in which hu- 
mane stories often appear. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
FE. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and sixty-seven new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during September, 
nearly all being in schools. Of these, 77 were 
in Georgia, 42 in Virginia, 35 in Rhode Island, 
eight in Pennsylvania, four in Syria and one 
in Illinois. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 172,624 


The Mother 


DAISY M. MOORE 


EMPTY swings the cradle nest— 
Fledglings scattered East and West, 
But the patient oriole, 
Merry whistling, eager soul. 
Heeds each coaxing, weak behest. 


With her birdlings out of sight 
Panic might her breast affright, 

But unerringly she wings 

Where soft, helpless, trusting things 
Wait expectant her swift flight ! 


Throaty calls from thicket’s brim, 

Leafy bush or sheltered limb— 
Answering flash of black: and gold! 
All of life his world can hold 

His parent’s presence means to him! 


Scores of bird-songs fill the air, 
Twitters here and chirpings there— 
Tuned alone the mother’s ear 
Baby orioles to hear! 
Greater wisdom? Where, friend, where? 


Humane Education Lesson Cards 


An attractive set of eight cards, 914 x 12 
inches, printed in clear type on good stock which 
will bear handling, have now been prepared 
for use in schools. The pictures are from orig- 
inal photographs. The lesson material covers 
all our domestic animals. An attractive music 
card, with words and music of ‘Our Native 
Land,” is included. The set may be obtained 
for 35 cents, postage paid, by addressing, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


World Day for Animals 


The Washington (D. C.) Humane Society 
celebrated World Day for Animals, Friday, 
October 4, at the Humane Society Building, 
1231 New York Avenue, N. W., when a me- 
morial tablet was dedicated to the memory of 
Miss Margaret Hanna who gave the building 
to the Society by her will. 

Prominent speakers addressed the meeting. 
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JUNIOR HUMANE SOCIETY MEMBERS, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


These children started an organization among themselves and came to Mrs. M. W. Baldwin, 
secretary of the local Humane Society, to be enrolled, and she took the picture. 


Story of “Popo,” a Kinkajou 


JEANETTE MacCONACHIE 


HIS is a story about my dear little friend, 

“Popo,” a tiny kinkajou. And what, 
you ask, is a kinkajou? Well, it is rather an 
unknown animal, small and catlike, belongs 
to the raccoon family, has a prehensile tail, is 
yellowish brown in color, quiet and gentle, 
and has a face something like a cat. It is 
arboreal and nocturnal and seldom seen by 
man. It is carnivorous but also lives upon 
honey, bananas, oranges, aguacates, etc. It 
is found from Mexico to Brazil. 

Popo’s introduction to man had its incep- 
tion in a horrible tragedy and often, as I look 
into her wistful little face, I wonder if she 
remembers it. 

Popo was born in the State of Jalisco, Mex- 
ico, and knew only the cool jungle where she 
followed her mother by night into the trees for 
food and during the long days slept content- 
edly beside her, far back on a rocky ledge in 
some ravine. One night, at dusk, they started 
out for food. The mother knew where there 
was a giant aguacate tree full of ripe fruit and 
they moved, catlike, through the jungle to 
dine at that particular leafy resiaurant. They 
climbed the tree, Popo skipping along like a 
happy, playful kitten, out to the very end of a 
branch where they dined bountifully on this 
most delicious fruit. After an hour of play 
they started down. At the base of the tree 
the mother stepped into a concealed trap set 
by a heartless man. In vain she tried to ex- 
tricate herself but was unable to do so and the 
cruel jaws of steel pained her terribly. All 
night long the tiny kinkajou huddled close to 
her mother trying to comfort her, and at day- 
break the cruel trapper came, killed the mother 
and carried Popo off to the village to sell her 
as a pet, where she was purchased bv a wealthy 
coffee planter for his small daughter. Poor 
little Popo, bereft of mother and home, com- 
menced life anew among human beings. 

A friend of mine spent some time in Jalisco 
one summer and became so fond of Popo that 
she brought her back to Texas and thus I met 
her. She has a good home now, cool and shady, 
built of screen, with a high, secluded shelf for 
her naps. Occasionally some one leaves the 
door of her house, which opens upon a porch, 
unfastened, and it is her delight to scamper 
through the house, into the ice-box, hunting 
for sweets, swinging from curtains and doing 


all sorts of mischievous things. Once she was 
discovered sitting on a table beside a bow] of 
carnations carefully nipping each blossom off 
and throwing it on the floor. She plays very 
much like a monkey. 

Popo is a very pretty little animal, loves to 
be petted and scratched and is a most attrac- 
tive pet. Often her little face, so full of sad- 
ness, haunts me—does she see again the old 
aguacate tree and death in its shadow? 


Relying Upon a Horse 
HARRIET NELSON 


EVER have I had brought home so forci 

bly to me the unerring judgment of a 
horse in following the road as when I was 
unable to get my bearings on the desert one 
jet black night. 

If you have ever traveled on the desert, you 
know that it is a feat to find your way about 
even in the daytime, for the vast expanse of 
uninhabited territory is so awesome. You 
are so hopelessly lost if you once get off the 
trail for you can drive so many miles without 
sighting a familiar landmark. You may imag- 
ine what driving after night involves when 
you cannot see one sign to encourage you. 

This was my first trip to the desert. Driv- 
ing the seventy-five miles out to the reserva- 
tion, in which distance we did not see a 
squatter’s shack or an Indian hogan, an acci- 
dent resulted in a demolished axle. It was 
necessary to go back into town for repairs. 
Leaving the others, my brother-in-law and I 
set out with the second team. Finishing our 
errand, we immediately started back to join 
the party. 

It was night now, starless. The forest. 
before we struck the flat, was so inky black 
we could no longer distinguish anything. 
Finally the team swung off the road, but not 
being postive ourselves we decided to let them 
have their heads. Sure enough, perhaps a half 
mile farther on back, they swung unhesitat- 
ingly into the road. 


Then only did we recall a huge tree fallen 
across the road and a detour at that point. 
Perhaps only two vehicles had passed the 
obstruction, but the horses sensed the situa- 
tion or else their memories were keener than 
ours. The rest of that midnight journey we 


trusted to their judgment, and a_ thankful! 
couple it was who finally found camp 
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The Friendly Chipmunk 


EVA B. MITCHELL 


ITH a whisk of tail and a pert tilt of head the chip- 
munk’s loud chirrup greets camper, hitch hiker, and 
tourist—all that outdoor loving tribe who scatter crumbs along 
the trail of greasewood, sagebush, and Rocky Mountain slope, 
where one wonders how even this small rodent manages to 
exist on the scanty fare found there. . However, roots, seeds, 
and berries seem sufficient for his need. Still the tidbits from 
a wayfarer’s lunch box will tempt this wary creature to bold 
ventures: again, and again, I have spread my lunch in canyon 
or on trail of the Rocky Mountain area, and waited motionless 
with morsels placed alluringly on my lap, and in my pockets, 
while the alert chipmunk came nearer and nearer to investi- 
gate; finally to run over my person till satisfied with his find. 
He would then sit near by nibbling squirrel fashion, but at 
my slightest motion would scamper away to safety. 

He does not, as some aver, prey upon the nests of birds. 
In his ingenious cave dwelling he stores seeds, nuts and berries 
for winter. 

This tiny striped chipmunk, dining off a camera, is a good 
specimen of this species of the squirrel family, and illustrates 
aptly how trustful he soon becomes of humans taking up their 
abode near his retreat. 


Thomas Edison’s First Knightly Deed 
| N The Round Table Quest Ray W. Harden, Chief Knight for 


America, writes as follows:— 

It may be interesting to relate one of the early knightly 
deeds of our illustrious Honorary Knight. When Mr. Edison 
was a small boy it was the custom among his playmates to 
catch turtles, which were sold to a Chinaman for five to fifteen 
cents each. What the Chinaman did with these turtles was 
something of a mystery, which little Tommy Edison deter- 
mined to solve. 

Now Orientals in this country in those days were quite 
fearsome looking. They wore ‘“‘pig tails,” had long teeth and 
weird manners, and lived in strange-smelling laundries. 
Nevertheless, Tommy bearded this one in his den when deliv- 
ering the next turtle. 

The Chinaman, however, seemed flattered by the little boy’s 
interest in his affairs, and invited him to “come see” what use 
he was making of his turtles. Placing the poor creature in a 
small tub, the Chinaman proceeded to pour a kettle of boiling 


water over it, which of course quieted the turtle in death after 
just a few feeble jumps. 

“Make um velly soft-—velly tender,” explained the China- 
man. “Him velly good soup.” 

Tommy Edison ran horrified from the shop, and at once 
organized among his companions a “Society for the Protection 
of Turtles.” This ended the local traffic in turtles, and the 
boys even spent some time hiding those they happened to 
meet to keep the Chinaman from finding them himself. 


To a Canary 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


INY, golden. caged canary, 
As you warble all day long, 
Do you really feel as merry 
As your song? 


*Stead of being cooped up singing, 
Wouldn’t you prefer to fly? 

Don’t you long to be a-winging 
Toward the sicy? 


It hurts me to see you sitting 
Behind prison bars in there 
While so many birds are flitting 

Through the air. 


In that coat of blazing yellow 
You'd look lovely in a tree; 
If I had my way, small fellow, 


You'd be free. 


Spotted Fawn in Lake Superior 


MAUDE B. WEIL 


OT at all abashed 

by the camera- 
man, but greatly inter-_ 
ested, this little fawn, 
so young that she has 
not yet outgrown her 
spotted coat, had her 
picture taken as she 
stepped into the cold 
waters of Lake Supe- 
rior from the beach at 
Duluth. The dryness 
of the present season 
in northern Minnesota 
has been responsible 
for many strange vis- 
itors in Duluth. Wild 
creatures of the heav- 
ily wooded district 
east of the city have 
ventured into town 
quite frequently, evi- 
dently in search of food 
and water. 
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hammer for the smaller abattoirs. This con- 
sumed nearly two more years of distressing 
delay. We seemed almost as far away from 
our goal as ever. 

Then the light began to break once more. 
Hope revived. New courage filled our hearts. 
And this is how it happened. Through an 
article in an English periodical the Com- 
mittee learned that there had been discovered 
in Bavaria a way of rendering animals tem- 
porarily unconscious by electricity, uncon- 
sciousness lasting sufficiently long to begin 
the bleeding process before its return, death 
ensuing from loss of blood, and so without 
pain or suffering. This was something en- 
tirely new as applied to the slaughtering of 
animals. It had been held for years that a 
voltage sufficient to destroy consciousness 
would make impossible the proper flow of 
blood, and that, the blood not properly 
drained from the body, the flesh would not 
keep. On the other hand, a low voltage that 
would permit the proper bleeding would 
simply paralyze the motor muscles but leave 
the victim entirely conscious. This latter we 
found to be the case by a visit to a large 
abattoir where it was being employed, but 
where it was soon stopped. The new feature 
of the electrical method developed in Bavaria 
is that with a low voltage and a rapidly inter- 
rupted current the animal falls unconscious 
and insensible to pain, reviving again, how- 
ever, in a few minutes, if not bled out at 
once, getting up, and giving no evidence of 
ill effects from the experience. This idea 
came originally from a French physician who 
had experimented with it in rendering un- 
conscious patients who were to undergo 
surgical operations, he himself having been 
kept in a state of unconsciousness for a con- 
siderable length of time and returning to 
consciousness with no sense of pain or distress. 

Then followed months of correspondence 
with the Bavarian inventors, with leading 
veterinarians of Germany, with the superin- 
tendents of the most important abhattoirs of 
that country, their testimony being that this 
new method was all that was claimed for it 
and that it was being introduced inte several 
of their own abattoirs, not only for cattle but 
for swine and other small animals. Mean- 
while, we were in correspondence with the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. This 
organization embraces all of the great abat- 
toirs of the country, 215 in number. We found 
that experts employed by the Institute had 
also heard of the Bavarian plan and were 
ready to experiment on a small scale to dis- 
cover its value. So it was that in January of 


this year 1929 the president of this Associa- 
tion and the chairman of the National Com- 
mittee went to Chicago to witness a demon- 
stration of what is substantially the Bavarian 
or German method already described. The 
voltage is from 50 to 80, and the current is 
interrupted from 8,000 to 10,000 times a 
minute. We saw a good number of cattle 
dropped as quickly as if struck by lightning 
and giving no evidence of suffering before 
life was extinct from loss of blood. I would 
not be misunderstood. In some instances we 
felt convinced that the stupefaction did not 
last sufficiently long to permit the use of the 
kniféhefore consciousness returned. But the 
arrangements for handling the animals and 
the electric device were in the experimental 
stage and at times did not seem to work with 
complete efficiency. We left Chicago be- 
lieving the goal we had so long striven for 
was in sight. Since then we have been kept 
informed of the progress made by the Institute 
in working out details and have learned with 
especial satisfaction that it was being tried 
out not only with cattle but with swine. 

To bring the report of your Committee up 
to date we arranged for a visit to the Chicago 
abattoirs last Friday and this is what we found: 

The demonstration of last January above 
referred to was under conditions and with 
electrical appliances which were necessarily, 
as I have said, in the experimental stage. 
About this time the Institute offered a prize 
to any of its expert mechanicians for the best 
plan -of meeting the difficulties encountered 
in installing the new method and perfecting 
the device. Some months were spent in 
waiting for replies but none of real value 
came. This meant six months’ delay. Mean- 
while, however, a committee of the Institute 
was studying the problem, and in one of the 
large abattoirs the method was being tried 
out with swine. It was a demonstration with 
swine that representatives of the National 
Committee with Mr. Julian Codman, acting 
president of the Boston Animal Rescue League, 
and prominent officials of the Institute 
witnessed last Friday. 

This demonstration was not as entirely 
satisfactory as we had hoped. Nevertheless, 
we were confident that genuine progress was 
being made and that we were on the right 
road to success. 

The problem is a gigantic one. How gi- 
gantic no one can realize who is not familiar 
with the present arrangements for slaughtering 
animals as they exist in the great abattoirs 
where millions of animals are annually killed. 
To change over the whole plan of the killing 
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pens with the complicated machinery em- 
ployed, and to do this without too seriously 
interrupting the entire organization by which 
now thousands of animals are daily moving 
ceaselessly on from the entrance to these 
abattoirs to the hour when as finished products 
their flesh is ready for the market, involves 
an expenditure of time and money greater 
than any of us can estimate. But here is the 
important and vital thing I want to say to 
this Association and to the general public: 
The packers are with us, sincerely and 
honestly, in believing that the solution of 
this so long baffling question has been found, 
and with us are determined to work out the 
innumerable and costly details that will 
ultimately mean the reducing to a minimum 
the sufferings endured by animals slanghtered 
for food. I speak not only for myself but for 
the entire group of representatives of this 
Association who were present at the stock- 
yards last Friday. 

This we must remember: Such a revolu- 
tionary change cannot be made in a day. 
Time is an element we cannot disregard, 
Patience we must have. Be assured your 
committee will not fail to keep in constant 
communication with the officials of the pack- 
ing industry, that we may know the progress 
that is being made. Some day in His good 
time who is the source and inspiration of 
man’s every striving after a nobler future, we 
shall arrive. 

Now, though in danger of closing with what 
may seem an anti-climax, f must add this word: 

It is with sincerest regret and a deep sense 
of personal loss that we have to record the 
death of three members of the National Com- 
mittee, only two of the five being left to rejoice 
in the progress made. W. K. Horton, General 
Manager of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Edwin §S. 
Miller, President of the Erie County Humane 
Society, and H. Clay Preston, General Man- 
ager of the Connecticut Humane Society— 
these three men of finest character, noble- 
minded, frank, honest, loval, who never said 
one thing and meant another, men who wor 
your confidence and friendship and kept 
them—these three we see no more, but when 
the goal is reached for which they strove so 
faithfully and well, we shall not forget the 
debt the humane societies of this country 
owe them. nor what they did that unnum- 
bered millions of lowly, often neglected, ill- 
treated and suffering creatures might come to 
their journey’s end with less of terror and of 
pain, 
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